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South America on the Eve of Emancipation : The Southern 
Spanish Colonies in the Last Half- Century of their Dependence. 
By Bernard Moses. New York and London, G. P. Putnam's 
Sons, 1908. — vi, 356 pp. 

Le Bresil au xx 1 siecle. By PlERRE DENIS. Paris, Armand 
Colin, 1909. — 312 pp. 

Less comprehensive than either the title or the sub-title of the work 
would indicate, the purpose of Professor Moses, as stated in his pre- 
face, is to present "some phases of colonial history and social organi- 
zation." Persuaded that the annals of the Spanish colonies "furnish 
interesting episodes but not material for a sustained, dramatic narra- 
tive," and that in "attempting to make a connected story of the 
events ... a writer runs the risk of producing merely a chronicle , or of 
doing violence to the perspective of time ," he dismisses forthwith the 
possibility of writing a history of colonial Spanish America or of any 
part of it. Instead, he devotes eleven chapters of his book to miscel- 
laneous studies of colonial life in what are now Peru, Chile and the 
Argentine Republic, and two chapters of a general sort to " Colonial 
Industry and Commerce " and to " The Public Revenue." 

In view of the scarcity of literature in English on Latin-American 
history, these studies are decidedly useful; but a perusal of them 
leaves the reviewer in doubt as to the body of readers for which they 
are intended. The specialist looks in vain for an annotated bibli- 
ography, exact or even copious references to authorities, a map of the 
numerous places mentioned or an orderly presentation of the materials 
in each chapter. He feels disappointed in an offer of thirteen pages 
on " The Public Revenue " and of twenty- four pages on " The Church 
and its Relation to the Civil Power," as contrasted with seventeen 
pages on "An Interior Province," and thirty-six pages on " The Cap- 
taincy-General of Chile." He perceives and appreciates the great 
amount of reading that the author has done, but he wishes that less 
familiar sources had been used, that there had been less roaming over 
the whole of colonial Spanish America, and that such inaccuracies of 
statement had been avoided as are found in the title of the first chap- 
ter, and in " Argentinos" (page 269), " the coming of the Austrian 
kings in the eighteenth century " (page 313), " an edict of Charles V, 
October 5, 1501 " (page 331), and "the mines of Potose alone, in 
their first ninety years, produced 395,619,000 dollars" (page 335). 

On the other hand, save for occasional quotations, the general 
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reader will find little to attract him in pictures which reveal more of 
the canvas mesh, the paint and the brush than of harmonious and 
pleasing illusion. He gains no particular satisfaction, for example, in 
learning, on pages 34, 37, 75, 320 and 321, that the province of Cuyo 
had been separated from the captaincy-general of Chile, nor is he apt 
to care much about assortments of statistics or lengthy descriptions of 
inert administrative machinery. The value of the book is undeniable, 
but what is presented is not as interesting as the material from which 
it is taken. 

In his treatise on Brazil in the Twentieth Century M. Denis de- 
scribes the physical features, the routes of trade, the political insti- 
tutions, the economic conditions and the classes of the population with 
a grasp of detail which shows him to be familiar with these phases of 
life in the great republic of the south. Within the limits chosen his 
attitude is that of the calm and patient observer who tries to tell things 
as they are and does not unduly obtrude his personal opinions. At 
times his bent toward natural science may warp his sense of proportion, 
but his Gallic gift of smoothness compensates for any such defect. 

American readers will find the author's comparison of Brazil with 
the United States rather interesting. The parallel between the two 
countries — a common topic of conversation in Brazil — he finds to be 
one of size, of potentiality and of little else. Some similarity may be 
traced between the domination of Virginia and that of the State of Sao 
Paulo; but even here the one belongs to the past, the other to the 
present. Contrary to the situation in the United States, there is in 
Brazil an aristocracy which, in spite of a political organization quite 
democratic in form and of a political creed quite democratic in theory, 
acts as a ruling class over the great body of negroes, Indians and 
half-castes constituting the major part of the population. Brazil, 
moreover, is distinctly an agricultural nation, and the aristocracy is 
made up chiefly of landed proprietors. The Brazilian prefers the coun- 
try to the city. This circumstance M. Denis attributes less to the 
charms of nature as such than to the influence which the great estates 
(fazendas) wield over their possessors. Nor in the history of Brazil 
has there been any western migration, bringing with it the conquest 
of forest and prairie, similar to that which has contributed so greatly 
to the national development of the United States. Another point of 
difference between the two countries may be quoted in his own words : 
" One cannot come to the United States without being forthwith sur- 
rounded, questioned, advised and chaperoned by American women; 
nothing like this in Brazil." 
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Instructive as the book is to those who seek information on the 
material side of Brazilian life, it fails to supply just the kind of 
knowledge which Americans, and many Europeans withal, need in 
order to disabuse their minds of the current notion that the peoples 
who dwell to the southward of the Rio Grande, whatever else they may 
be, are barely half-civilized. An account of Brazil in the twentieth 
century which is confined to a description of land, people, government 
and material occupations, and which has nothing to say about educa- 
tion, charity, science, literature and the fine arts, is not only incom- 
plete but highly unfair. In the case of the Latin- American republics, 
more than of any other states of the world, to preserve silence about 
the evidences of culture is to imply its non-existence. 

William R. Shepherd. 

The Autobiography of Sir Henry Morton Stanley. Edited by 
his wife, Dorothy Stanley. Boston and New York, Houghton 
Mifflin Company, 1909. — xvii, 551 pp. 

The future historian will easily recognize three figures dominating, in 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the destiny and development 
of Africa — Cromer, master of the Nile valley in the north; Rhodes, 
pioneer and educator in the south ; and Stanley, soldier, author and 
statesman, spanning the continent from the Indian Ocean to the 
Atlantic. Behind these men, of course, were the politics and the 
policies of Europe ; but by virtue of their personal power and qualities 
the names of these three, none of them a " little Englander," are 
writ large upon the map of the once dark continent. The appearance 
of Stanley's Autobiography is so timely as almost to justify one in re- 
peating the well-worn phrase and saying that it comes at " the psy- 
chological moment." The taking-over of the Congo Free State by 
Belgium, the death of Leopold and the consequent reversion of the 
Lado enclave to Great Britain, the union of British South Africa — 
these recent events bring vividly to public attention the present and 
the future of the Congo and of the entire continent ; so that this book, 
which floods with light the beginning of the regeneration of Africa, 
becomes of the first importance. As in many similar cases, the 
posthumous character of the work enlarges its scope and increases its 
frankness and directness. Many things which could not have been 
told during the lives of the actors and in the immediate proximity of 
the events can now be published without reserve ; and thus the Auto- 
biography becomes at once a classic of African politics and diplomacy, 



